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CHAKESPEARE was England's amazing, but not un-
Odeserved reward for having kept her head amid the
rival distractions of the Renaissance and the Reformation.
With the latter her success had been only partial, and to
some extent temporary; but Shakespeare maintained the
spirit of the decade in which he was born, in which the
queen was not yet excommunicated and Catholics not yet
regarded as potential traitors. Up to the very end of the
reign he largely retains the atmosphere of the old faith,
while acquiescing in that which claimed to be " reformed **
and being sturdily English in his attitude to papal aggression.
The evil side of the Renaissance, which did little harm
in England and from which Shakespeare himself wholly
escaped, was that which put style and form above character
and matter, reducing the richness and colour of the Middle
Ages to a thin elegance. Shakespeare was so free from this
that outside the Bible there is no plenteousness in literature
comparable to his. He complied with the law of the
development of English literary genius, that it needs to be
fertilised by some touch of foreign influence to produce its
best. But it was mainly plots and localities that he bor-
rowed from abroad; he himself is English to the core and
his art is English also. He has been contemptuously called
" the man from Stratford " by those who believe that,
whichever peer may be selected, only a peer of the realm
could have written his plays. These plays themselves bear
abundant witness (more especially as Professor Spurgeon
has pointed out, in their imagery) that whoever wrote them
was country-bred, had had keen eyes in boyhood for every
aspect of country life, and in the inner depth of his con*
sciousness had stored memories which give life and colour
to his work, whenever it is most characteristically his.